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[Bay of Glengariff—From an original drawing. ] 


GuencarirF (“ the rough glen”) is a very romantic spot 
ou the southern coast of Ireland. From Bantry it is about 
nine miles in a straight line across the bay, and by land, 
from the same town, about eleven miles. Most travellers 
who have been attracted to the Lakes of Killarney by 
their natural beauties, and the legendary tales connected 
with them, have wandered thence to the scarcely less 
famed and perhaps more beautiful scenes around 
Glengariff. The entrance to the little Bay of Glen- 
gariff is protected by a small island, on which has 
been erected a martello tower, crowning the prospect 
with one of the most picturesque objects in landscape- 
scenery. The bay is surrounded by hills clad in the 
richest verdure, here bending by a gradual declination 
towards the sea, and there rising from the waters with 
the most high and majestic appearance. The brightest 
hues of nature are reflected in the still bosom of the deep 
—the yew, the holly, and the arbutus giving a peculiarly 
graceful appearance to the nearer hills; the various- 
coloured heaths brighten up the middle distance; and 
in the extreme verge of the prospect the huge forms of 
the higher mountains, but faintly seen, appear like 
spirits rising into the clouds. Ali tourists spwak in 
raptures of Glengariff and the surrounding scenery, the 
Vor. VIII. 








natural beauties of which have been much improved by 
the taste and enterprise of Lord Bantry and his brother 
Colonel White, who possess large estates in the neigh- 


bourhood. Both are Protestants, but their Catholic 
neighbours do not on this account suffer themselves to 
neglect testifying that respect which their conduct inspires ; 
yet in one of the “ White-boy” conspiracies these gentle- 
men had a narrow escape with their lives. They were 
attacked in a long deep glen, by a party of Irish, who, 
having rolled down a vast mass of rock exactly across 
the road they were passing, assailed them from the 
heights above. Their horses, however, climbed a steep 
projecting rock, and then flying with their best speed, 
soon carried them from all danger. The climate of this 
part of Ireland is extremely mild and healthy, the most 
tender plants surviving throughout the winter, even in 
the open air. Like most beautiful or romantic parts of 
Ireland, Glengariff boasts its fairy legend. In one part 
of the small but delightful Bay of Glengariff, the sea 
being protected from the wind by a projecting point of 
land, there is a constant calm; and other peculiarities of 
this spot have rendered it the object of one of the fairy 
superstitions of the south of Ireland. It is called the 
Bog of Glengariff Bay. The lively author 4 ‘ Sketches 
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in Ireland’ has described this, and we cannot injure 
his recital by any condensation. The author is enjoying 
an excursion in the bay, when the boatman draws his 
attention to the bog:—“‘‘ And what is the bog?’ 
‘Oh! that part of the bay which stretches in a straight 
line across from yonder point—that’s the bog; an un- 
lucky place. If a vessel is becalmed in any part of 
the Len. it is sure to be there; her anchor drags, if 
she anchors there ; there is no take of fish in it ; nets are 
torn, boats upset, men drowned ;—it is an unlucky place.’ 
‘And what’s the matter with it? Why should the shore 
be unlucky, of that lovely point, wooded almost to the 
water’s edge?’ ‘Why that’s what ails it—it is the 
fairies’ pass. The king of the fairies makes this part of 
the bay his high-road, when, tired of hunting and dancing 
through the hills of Muskerry and Joclearagh, he chooses 
to change his quarters and go into Bear ; and often, just 
at Hollontide, when the herrings are shoaling into the 
bay, this little queer king, with a leather hunting-cap on 
his head, comes to yonder point, and crying “ Tally-ho!” 
he and thousands upon thousands of tiny green men, 
riding upon little grey horses, are observed dashing across 
the water, as if it was firm land, and up they go in the 
light of the moon-beams to Slieve Goul (Sugar-loaf 
mountain), in a wild, riotous, rushing rout. Bad luck 
to the poor fisher that is out on the water that night! 
it’s little chance he has for one week after. If the 
whole bay was swarming with herrings, he knows he 
has no business to go looking after them.’ 

“One night, in this way, Florence O’Donohoe was a 
fishing, and it’s not many years ago—October never gave 
a brighter or more promising hour for a take of fish ;— 
the herrings cast up a shining from the deep, as if they 
desired to Sei-teeole the moon-beams. All was still and 
quiet, boys here and there you could hear betimes the 
plunging of a porpoise. It was Florence’s first night to 

out, and he had just taken a fine cod, and as it was 
the first-fruits of his fishing, with all due solemnity he 
spit into its mouth for luck—taking also care to make a 
sign of the cross on the hook, for grace, before he cast it 
out again. Thus all was well and promising, when of a 
sudden he heard the shrill ‘ Tally-ho!’ that sounded as 
clear as if it came through a silver pipe ; and looking up, 
he saw a troop of little green men, mounted on cattle not 
bigger than cats,waving their hunting-caps over their heads, 
and dashing from the point across the water, cantering 
away over the sea as if it had been a curragh or a hill-side. 

“ Florence drew in all his hooks, he pulled up all his 
nets, and putting back to land, he went home sorrowful 
enough to his cabin. And what was worse than all, he 
dare not give his soul the satisfaction of casting one 
hearty curse after the green king of the good people, as 
he rode in his riot up the side of Slieve Goul. There- 
fore let no one venture, while the fishermen are out in 
Glengariff Bay, to cry ‘Tally-ho! for the moment that 
dangerous word is uttered, every man puts about, and 
gives up fishing.” * 


ON THE PREPARATION, NATURE, AND USES 
OF SULPHUR. 


“ Or what use can sulphur possibly be, except to make 
matches?” is not an uncommon question. It will be 
readily admitted, however, that sulphur has numberless 
other uses, when we state, that although an enormous 
quantity of the article is produced in our mining districts 
for home consumption, yet so great is the demand for it, 
that between sixteen and seventeen thousand tons are 
annually imported from Sicily. 

Before we point out the uses of sulphur, let us inquire 
into the modes of obtaining it, and into its general nature 
and properties. 

Sulphur is an abundant article in the neighbourhood 


* ‘Sketches in Ireland,’ by the Rev, Casar Otway, p. 371, 
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of volcanoes. It is widely diffused throughout the mineral 
kingdom, but is more abundant in some places than in 
others. In Iceland it is found in combination with gyp- 
sum ; at Conil, near Cape Trafalgar, it occurs in a crys- 
talline form; at Urbino in Italy, at Aragon in Spain, 
and at Lauenstein in Hanover, large quantities are found. 
Beds of sulphur are very numerous in the tertiary blue 
clay of Sicily, a country which has supplied the greater 
part of Europe with sulphur for centuries, without any 
sensible diminution of its own stock. 

The principal scene of the mining operations in Sicily 
is near Catolica. The sulphur appears in veins of various 
colours, mixed with clay and gypsum. The general 
appearance is that of a shining grey colour, but large 
pieces are found which are red and transparent, and are 
called by the workmen virgin —. Large black 
patches also appear, consisting of a chemical combination 
of clay and sulphur: these patches contain beautiful 
crystals of sulphate of lime of various colours—yellow, 
violet, grey, and black. 

The preparation of sulphur in Sicily, for exportation, 
is a very simple affair. Large cauldrons are formed in 
an elevated mound of earth, each cauldron being about 
seven fect in diameter and five feet deep. Large masses 
of the sulphur-stone are piled up round the edge of each 
cauldron, and gradualiy inclined so as to meet in a point 
at the centre ; thus forming a sort of conical mound or 
cover over each cauldron. The spaces between the large 
masses are filled up with smailer posedy and these again 
with dust of the same material. A quantity of straw is 
then spread over the mound and ignited; the straw 
burns, and the fire soon extends to the interior; so that 
the sulphur, as it melts, flows down into the cauldron. 
After this process has continued for about eight hours, 
the melted sulphur is drawn out at an aperture in the 
lower part of the cauldron, and received into wooden 
moulds which have been previously wetted to prevent the 
sulphur from adhering to them. In about a quarter of 
an hour the sulphur becomes solid, and is then fit for 
exportation. In this state it is called block sulphur, and 
sometimes massive or native sulphur. 

Vast quantities of sulphur are procured in the mining 
districts of Cornwall, under the name of roll sulphur, 
from the cylindrical shape in which it is cast. Most 
metals, iy the state in which they are dug from the earth, 
contain sulphur. The iron and copper pyrites, which so 
greatly enrich England, are compounds of those metals 
and sulphur. In the smelting of copper-ore, the sulphur 
is separated from the metal, melted in earthen pots, and 
cast into wooden cylindrical moulds which give it the 
form of rolls. 

Another form in which sulphur is obtained is that of 
a powder, called flowers of sulphur. The sulphur is 
melted in a vessel called an alembic. At a temperature 
of about 600° the sulphur rises in the form of vapour, 
which being collected in the upper part of the alembic, 
cools down into the form of flowers of sulphur. This 
process is called sublimation. Products obtained in this 
way were supposed by the alchemists to resemble the 
flowers of plants; hence the name: but the peculiar 
resemblance which they saw, or fancied they saw, is not 
very clear.* 

Sulphur is an elementary body; that is, the chemist 
has never been able to resolve it into simpler parts. We 
need scarcely refer to its pale yellow ocean, as it is so 
well known. Its weight is about twice that of an equal 
bulk of water. When rubbed with a piece of warm 
flannel, it becomes negatively electrified. One curious 
consequence of this property is frequently noticed by the 
druggist : in grinding a piece of roll sulphur in a dry 

* It has been suggested that the term flowers of sulphur should 
be flour of sulphur, in consequence of its resemblance to ground 
corn, and that the term originated thus. Such, however, does n%¢ 
appear to be the case, 
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Wedgwood mortar, the resulting powder adheres with 
considerable force to the mortar, and will not fall out 
when the mortar is inverted ; the reason is, the sulphur 
becomes negatively electrified by friction, and the mortar 
positively electrified; and according to a well-known 
law of electricity, two bodies in opposite electrical states 
attract each other. Hence the adhesion of the sulphur 
to the mortar. 

Sulphur is insoluble in water and in alcohol ; but hot 
oil and some of the alkalis will effect its solution. It is 
very brittle. Ifa roll of sulphur be grasped by a warm 
hand, it will often break to pieces in consequence of its 
unequal expansion by heat. When exposed to a heat a 
little above that of boiling water, it melts ; at 230° it is 
almost as liquid as water; by raising the temperature up 
to 600°, its colour changes from a light to a deep yellow, 
then to orange ee then a shade of red comes over it, 
then brown, and at its boiling point its colour is brownish 
red; but the most remarkable circumstance is, that in- 
crease of temperature, so far from rendering sulphur 
more fluid, as is the case with most other bodies, actually 
thickens it, and produces a thick viscid mass: thus at 
240° sulphur is quite liquid, and can be poured out of 
the vessel containing it ; at 338° it begins to be viscid ; 
at 428° it becomes quite thick; and from 464° to 500° 
the vessel containing it may be turned upside down, and 
the sulphur will not flow out ; as it approaches the boiling 
point, it becomes less viscid. These remarkable facts 
have not been explained. When sulphur is pure, it boils 
away at about 600°, and leaves no residue. 

If a quantity of sulphur be melted in a pipkin, and 
then set aside to cool, the surface will soon become solid. 
If we make two holes in the crust, near the edge, but 
opposite to each other, and incline the vessel, the melted 
sulphur will flow out into any other vessel placed to 
receive it, and air will enter at the other hole. On allow- 


ing the pipkin to cool gradually for a few hours, we shall 

find, on breaking open the mass, that the interior crust is 

composed of an immense series of small and beautiful 

crystals. By cba in this way with 50 or 60 lbs. of 
i 


sulphur, M. Mitscherlich obtained crystals of sulphur 
half an inch in thickness; but, in general, one or two 
Ibs. of sulphur will be quite sufficient to make this 
experiment in a familiar way. 

Flowers of sulphur, being its purest form, is largely 
employed in medicine. It is often mixed with sugar, 
and formed into lozenges, or it is mixed with manna, 
cassia, &c., or combined with potash or lime. In all 
these and in many other forms it is taken internally. For 
external applications it is formed into ointments. When 
combined in a certain proportion with mercury, it forms 
a black, tasteless compound, known to the alchemists 
under the term Ethiop’s mineral—a term sometimes 
still retained in pharmacy. Combined with mercury in 
another proportion, it forms the valuable pigment ver- 
milion, or cinnabar. Flowers of sulphur is also used in 
enormous quantities in the manufacture of gunpowder 
and fireworks. 

Perhaps almost the only use for ro// sulphur is for 
tipping matches, and here the consumption is by no 
means trifling. It has been calculated that the London 
match-makers employ between three and four tons of roll- 
sulphur annually. Although many of the instantaneous- 
light matches do not exhibit the colour of sulphur, yet 
that substance forms’the basis of most of them. 

When a match is ignited, a suffocating odour is pro- 
duced: this results from a compound of sulphur with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere: it is called sudphurous 
acid, and possesses certain bleaching properties which 
make it valuable in the bleaching of wool, straw bonnets, 
and some kinds of silk. Pliny informs us that the 
ancients employed burning sulphur for whitening wool. 
If a red rose be held in the fumes of a burning match, 
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by plunging the rose into cold water. Roll-sulphur is 
very impure, and cannot be used in bleaching, since it 
would stain as well as bleach the goods. Block-sulphur 
is generally used for this purpose. 

y burning block-sulphur in a peculiar manner, sul- 
phuric acid results, of which many thousand tons are 
produced annually in this country for supplying the 
wants of a large number of trades. 

Sulphur is also employed in forming beautiful medal- 
lions or casts from medals, &c. Moulds for the general 
purpose of casting are also sometimes made of sulphur, 
in the same manner as the plaster-moulds described in 
‘The Pennv Magazine,’ No. 419. 





Rich and Poor.—Besides those who work for their living, 
some at a higher rate and some at a lower, there are others 
who do not live by their labour at all, but are rich enough 
to subsist on what they, or their fathers, have laid up. There 
are many of these rich men, indeed, who do hold laborious 
offices ; as Magistrates, and Members of Parliament. But 
this is at their own choice. They do not labour for their 
subsistence, but live on their property. There can be but 
few such persons, compared with those who are obliged to 
work for their living. But though there can be no country 
where all, or the greater part, are rich enough to live with- 
out labour, there are several countries where all are poor ; 
and in those countries where all are forced to live by their 
labour, the people are much worse off than most of the la- 
bourers are in this country. In savage nations, almost every 
one is half-starved at times, and generally half-naked. But 
in any country in which property is secure, and the people 
industrious, the wealth of that country will increase; and 
those who are the most industrious and frugal will gain 
more than such as are idle and extravagant, and will lay by 
something for their children, who will thus be born to a 
good property. Young people who make good use of their 
time, and who are quick at learning, and grow up indus- 
trious and steady, may, perhaps, be able to earn more than 
enough for their support; and so have the satisfaction of 
leaving some property to their children. And if these, 
again, should, instead of spending this property, increase it 
by honest diligence, prudence, and frugality, they may, in 
time, raise themselves to wealth. Several of the richest 
families in the country have risen in this manner froma 
low station. _ It is, of course, not to be expected that many 
poor men should become rich; nor ought any man to set 
his heart on being so: but it is an allowable and a cheering 
thought, that no one is shut out from the hope of bettering 
his condition and providing for his children. And would 
you not think it hard that a man should not be allowed to 
lay by his savings for his children? But this is the case in 
some countries ; where property is so ill-secured, that a man 
is liable to have all his savings forced from him, or seized 
upon at his death: and there all the people are miserably 
poor; because no one thinks it worth his while to attempt 
saving anything. There are some countries which were 
formerly very productive and populous, se which now, 
under the tyrannical government of the urks, or other 
such people, have become almost deserts. In former times, 
Barbary produced silk; but now most of the mulberry-trees 
(on whose leaves the silk-worms are fed) are decayed; and 
no one thinks of planting fresh trees, because he has no se- 
curity that he shall be allowed to enjoy the produce.—Les- 
sons in Money Matters. 





Muleteer of Spain.—The muleteer is the general medium 
of traffic, and the legitimate traverser of the land, crossing 
the Peninsula from the Pyrenees and the Asturias to the 
Alpuxarras, the Serrania de Ronda, and even to the gates 
of Gibraltar. He lives frugally and hardily: his alforjas 
of coarse cloth hold his seanty stock of provisions ; a leathern 
hottle, hanging at his saddle-bow, contains wine or water, 
for a supply across barren mountains and thirsty plains. A 
mule-cloth spread upon the ground is his bed at night, and 
his packsaddle is his pillow. His low but clean-limbed and 
sinewy form betokens strength; his complexion is dark 
and sunburnt; his eye resolute, but quiet in its expression, 
except when kindled by sudden emotion; his demeanour is 
frank, manly, and courteous, and he never passes you with 

out a grave salutation—* Dios guarde a usted!” “ Va usted 
con Dios, Caballero!” “ God guard you! God be with you, 





it will be bleached ; but the red colour will be restored 


Cavalier !"—Washington Irving. » 
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#} ICTORIAL repre- 
*; sentations were, at 
? a very early period, 
resorted to by cal- 
ligraphists to orna- 
*: ment their produc- 
i} tions, as well as to 
‘+ assist the reader in 
# his comprehension 
** of the author’s 
"? meaning. Not to 
go back to a very 
remote period, it 

we will be sufficient to 

notice the accounts given by Pliny and other early writers of 
the existence of books illustrated by pictures. We are told 
that Pomponius Atticus, having made a collection of the re- 
markable sayings of the most eminent personages of Rome, 
employed certain artists to ornament the work with por- 
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traits ; and Varro, at a somewhat earlier period, collected 
Y the portraits of seven hundred great men to illustrate their 
ME biographies. There are extant several manuscripts orna- 


mented with drawings of a period immediately antecedent to 
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the third or fourth century. A few of the earliest of | appears extremely probable, from what that writer has 
these we may here slightly notice. There is one in the | advanced (see ‘ Archzeologia,’ vol. xxvi.), that this MS. 








library of the Vatican: it is part of a Virgil, profusely 
aderned with cotemporary miniatures, which have been 
stated to have been executed previous to the time of Con- 
stantine theGreat ; indeed Mr. Ottley, whose judgment in 
all matters connected with art few would be inclined to 
dispute, referred them to a period not much later than 
that in which Virgil himself flourished: at any rate it 


was produced within a century after the death of that 
poet. In the Lansdowne Collection in‘ the British 
Museum (No. 834), a fac-simile copy of a portion of 
this MS., with the drawings by Bartoli, is preserved ; 
and if we may rely upon the accuracy of these copies, it 
is impossible not to be struck with the great beauty of 





many of the compositions, which are not inferior in many 
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respects to some of the celebrated productions of the 
Italians of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The Vatican also possesses an early MS. of Terence, 
which, besides being adorned with representations of the 
different scenes represented in the plays, has at the com- 
mencement a portrait of the author. Though some dif- 
ference exists among antiquarians as to the date of this 
MS., we believe we shall not be far from the truth when, 
adopting the late Mr. Ottley’s opinion, we ascribe it to a 
period antecedent to the time of Constantine. 

Lambecius, in his ‘ Commentary on the Imperial Li- 
brary at Vienna,’ has described a MS. Roman calendar 
decorated with pictures, to which he assigns the date of 
354, in the time of Constantine, the son of Constantine 
the Great. This he mentions as one of the most beau- 
tiful and extraordinary books in the Vienna Collection. 

In our own country we can show a curious illustrated 
MS. of a date nearly as early as those of the Vatican 
Library. This has been described by Ottley in the 
* Archseologia,’ and he adduces various circumstances to 
prove it to have been writtea in the second or third 
century. It is a copy of Cicero’s Translation of the 
Astronomical Poem of Aratus, with figures of the con- 
stellations, many of which are drawn in colours. 

These specimens of pictorial talent partake of the 
classical character of the writings they were designed to 
illustrate. The action of the figures is appropriate to 
the passions they are supposed to represent, the colouring 
is natural, and the draperies are disposed with much of 
the grace observed in the productions of the Grecian 
sculptors. But as literature declined, the art of illustrating 
MSS. appears to have declined also, or rather to have 
reflected the Gothic character which the writings of the 
dark ages exhibit. It was not until the thirteenth century, 
or the commencement of the fourteenth, that the art 
revived from the depression it had undergone in common 
with most other elegant arts; although in the intervat 
the pencil had been frequently engaged in the task of illus- 
trating and ornamenting the labours of the caligraphist. 

Although, for design, the specimens of pictorial art in 
the period from the fifth to the twelfth century are 
incomparably inferior to the productions of a previous 
age, they are extremely rich in colour and intricacy of 
ornamental work. They are interesting also as exhi- 
biting the costume, the architecture, the sports, the various 
civil and religious ceremonies, the portraits of many emi- 
nent individuals, and the manners and customs of the 
people in the different periods at which the various draw- 
ings were executed. For these reasons they are extremely 
interesting to all who value the antiquities of the dark 
ages; and latterly they have been frequently referred 
to for the purpose of illustrating obscure archeological 
questions. 

As the subject of illuminations to manuscripts is one 
with which the generality of our readers are perhaps but 
partially acquainted, it is our intention to devote a few 
pages of our Magazine to a brief statement of the pro- 
gress of the art, from the period of its first introduction, 
of which we have spoken above, to its decline, in conse- 
quence of the introduction of wood-cuts, engravings, and 
printing, in the fifteenth century. We know not from 
what the term “ illuminations,” as applied to the capital 
letters and miniatures employed in the illustration of 
MSS., originated, but it was introduced by antiquarians 
of the last century, and is now generally employed by 
all persons in speaking of the subject. 

We have already stated that the Greeks and Romans 
of the first and second centuries excelled in the taste and 
classic character which they imparted to their drawings 
for MSS., and it was to these artists that the illuminators 
of other countries looked for instruction. In Ireland, 
however, an independent school for the illumination of 
manuscripts appears to have existed in the sixth century, 
and it is probably to the instruction there received that 
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we owe the excellence which the illuminations of Anglo- 
Saxon MSS. of the two or three following centuries dis- 
play. A most splendid specimen of the state of this art 
at the commencement of the eighth century has escaped 
the ravages of time, and accidents by land and sea, and 
is uow preserved in the British Museum: this is the 
celebrated copy of the Gospels, in Latin, with a Saxon 
interlinear translation, known as the ‘Durham Book,’ or 
‘St. Cuthbert’s Gospels,’ which was written and illumi- 
nated by Eadfrith, bishop of Lindisfarne, who was ap- 
pointed to that see in 698, and who died in 721. There 
is a figure of one of the Evangelists at the commence- 
ment of each of the four books, drawn with much care, 
though in a style strongly partaking of that of the Roman 
school in its decline. Besides an elaborately executed cross 
composed of a variety of patterns interlaced and knotted 
together in a most puzzling but determinate manner, 
there {s also at the beginning of each Gospel a large 
initial letter, a copy of one of which we have prefixed to 
the commencement of the present notice. Sir F. Madden, 
iu the Introduction to Mr. Shaw’s elegant and accurate 
delineations of ancient ‘Illuminated Ornaments,’ has 
described the production of this Irish or Hiberno-Saxon 
School of Illuminations as characterised by an extreme 
intricacy of pattern, and interlacings of knots in a diagonal 
or square form, sometimes interwoven with animals, and 
terminating in the heads of serpents or birds. With this 
description the illuminations in the ‘ Durham Book’ 
strongly accord. Notwithstanding the almost total absence 
of any graceful or classical figures in the ornaments of 
this school, the elaborate finish they received and the 
splendour of their appearance caused them to be admired 
and copied by the illuminists of France, Germany, and 
some parts of Italy, although in this latter country the 
Lombardic MSS. still retained much of the classical 
character for which Italy had so long been renowned. 

The initial letter which we have copied not only shows 
the peculiar style adopted by the illuminists of the seventh 
and eighth centuries, but serves as a specimen of one of 
the earliest illuminated initial letters with which we are 
acquainted ; for although books were illustrated by pic- 
tures long before the seventh century, the artists do not 
appear to have considered it necessary or ornamental to 
enlarge or beautify the first letter of the MS. until that 
period. From the seventh to the eleventh century they 
were often drawn of large dimensions, varying from three 
or four inches to a foot in height. The arrangement of 
the title to this notice will sufficiently explain the manner 
in which they appear on the pages of old manuscripts. 

It was in the cloister that the art of the painter or 
illuminator was chiefly exercised, a particular chamber 
being devoted to the sole purpose of transcribing and 
illuminating manuscripts. There, during the day, ex 
cept when called to the performance of his religious 
duties, and often et the solemn midnight hour, would the 
silent enthusiast labour in the production of those splen- 
did works of pictorial and calligraphic art, which, after 
the lapse of ten or twelve centuries, still exist to excite 
the admiration and wonder, though not perhaps all the 
superstitious awe, with which they were viewed during 
their author’s lifetime. 

Thus did the monks, or those at least who had had 
experience of the vanities and follies of the world, pass 
their time ; and such pursuits were not only encouraged, 
but practised by the greatest dignitaries of the Church. 
St. Dunstan, in particular, was celebrated for his profi- 
ciency in the art of copying and illuminating manu- 
scripts ; and other celebrated names have been handed 
down to the present day as professors of the same 
study, which was held in the highest respect and 
estimation. New Minster, or Hyde Abbey, at Winchester 


was particularly celebrated for the beauty of the illumi- 
nated manuscripts which thence were issued to the 


world. 
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The art was mucn patromzed by the rich and influen- 
tial men of the time, and great sums expended in the 
acquirement of such literary treasures. Sir Frederick 
Madden remarks upon this subject :—“ The patronage 
afforded by Charlemagne and his grandson Charles 
the Bald, to the art of illuminating MSS., caused a 
greater number of beautiful volumes to be executed 
during the eighth and ninth centuries than at atiy other 
period, perhaps, that could be named. It is presumed 
that Italian or German artists (who worked after the 
models of the Greek school) were chiefly employed ; and 
as a splendid instance of the mechanical skill thus exer- 
cised, the Bible of Charlemagne, preserved in the church 
of St. Paul at Rome, is probably not to be equalled, even 
at the present day. It affords also a decisive: proof that 
the taste and execution displayed in ornamental acces- 
sories of MSS. did not decline in the same manner as the 
higher branches of composition and colouring.”’* 

Another Bible, formerly possessed by Charlemagne, is 
now in the Library of the British Museum, and in our 
next paper we shall attempt a slight description of it. 
The border to the title-page has been copied on a reduced 
scale, and forms an_appropriate ornament to the com- 
mencement of our notice. 


[To be continued.) 


CLASSES OF TOWNS IN ENGLAND. 


Tue changes which have been going on in England for 
the last three or four centuries have caused a great in- 
crease in the population of the towns. Many of them, 
which were formerly insignificant, contain at present as 
many inhabitants as a dozen towns of an earlier period, 
and a few which were buried in obscurity have risen into 
gigantic importance. In the present notice we have en- 
deavoured to classify the various descriptions of provincial 
cities and towns. 

First, there are the ancient Cathedral Cittes, which have 
been for centuries the seats of bishops, and where the 
mother church of each diocese is of course situated. The 
dean and chapter have also their residences here, and as 
some of these places are divided into twenty or thirty 
parishes, there is also a numerous body of parochial 
clergy. The streets are usually narrow, for they were 
formed when it was an important object to concentrate 
the population within a very limited space for the sake of 
protection and defence. Ever since the law triumphed 
over the spirit of turbulence and disorder, and life and 
property became as secure in the distant hamlet as in the 
walled city, the population has generally remained sta- 
tionary. The activity of the manufacturing spirit for the 
most part is unknown. There is something im these old 
cities which carries the mind back to the middle ages, but 
the illusion is far less perfect than that which the ap- 
pearance of some of the old towns in Normandy 
creates, so actively has the spirit of improvement 
been at work in England. Blackstone erroneously 
tells us that “a city is a town incorporated, which is or 
hath been a bishop’s see.” But Sherburn, and Dor- 
chester in Oxfordshire, were once the seats of bishops, 
and yet are never called cities. “Certain large and 
ancient towns, both in England and other countries, are 
ealled cities, and they are supposed to rank before other 
towns. On what the distinction is founded is not well 
ascertained. The word seems to be one of common par- 
lance, or at most to be used in the letters and charters of 
sovereigns as a complimentary or honorary appellation, 
rather than as betokening the possession of any social 
privileges which may not, and in fact do not, belong to 
other ancient and incorporated places which are still 
known only by the name of towns or boroughs. On the 
whole, we can rather say that certain of our ancient towns 
are called cities, and their inhabitants citizens, than show 


* Introduction to Shaw’s ‘ Illuminated Ornaments,’ p, 10, 


‘of the monastic establishments. 
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why this distinction prevails, and whet are the criteria 
by which they are distinguished from other towns. 
These ancient towns are those in which the cathedral of 
a bishop is found; to'which are to be added Bath and 
Coventry, which, jointly with Wells and Lichfield, occur 
in the designation of the bishop in whose diocese they are 
situated ; and Westminster, which in this respect stands 
alone.”* It was during the Saxon Heptarchy, more 
than a thousand years ago, that the present diocesan 
distribution of England was made. At the Conquest, 
Canterbury and York were archiepiscopal sees; and the 
following cities were the central places of bishops’ dio- 
ceses :—London, Winchester, Chichester, Rochestef, Sa- 
lisbury, Bath and Wells, Exeter, Worcester, Hereford, 
Coventry and Lichfield, Lincoln, Norwich, and Durham. 
In 1109, Henry I., to gratify the abbot of the ancient 
Saxon foundation at Ely, freed him from the authority of 
the bishop of Lincoln, and erected Ely into a bishopric. 
The same king founded the see of Carlisle in 1133. No 
other change was made until Henry VIII., in 1541, 
erected six new bishoprics, the means for making pro- 
vision for the bishops being derived from the dissolution 
The sees of Oxford, 
Peterborough, Gloucester, Bristol, Chester, and West- 
minster were then founded. The last see was only sepa- 
rated from the diocese of London about nine years, namely, 
from 1541. The bishoprics of Gloucester and Bristol 
have been united since 1836. In that year the see of 
Ripon was created, and in the month of October last 
an order in council appeared, creating Manchester a 
bishop’s see whenever a vacancy shall occur in either of 
the sees of Bangor and St. Asaph, which are to be united. 

The seat of an episcopal see is generally the county- 
town, though there are exceptions, as Peterborough, Chi- 
chester, Rochester, and Ripon. But as there are forty coun- 
ties in England, and the number of English bishops does 
not exceed twenty-two, including thetwo archbishops, there 
are also many County Towns which have no cathedral or 
minster, nor bishop and dean and chapter, but differ from 
other towns of perhaps similar size in consequence of the 
public business of the county being transacted there. Here 
are the county gaol, the lunatic asylum, the infirmary, and 
the court-house in which the judges hold their assize at Lent 
and Midsummer. The smaller the county-town the more 
prominent do these establishments and their officers become, 
the latter occupying something like the same position as the 
clergy and the officers of the church in a cathedral city. 
The county-town is frequently resorted to by the aristocracy 
and gentry for various purposes of pleasure and business. 
The most able professional men reside in it, and here 
the wealthiest banking firm is perhaps established : there 
are the best supplied shops ; the most fashionable tailors 
and milliners ; the most skilful artisans ;—nearly every- 
thing which is to be found in the metropolis, with a close 
approach to metropolitan perfection. The county balls, 
the annual races, and the assembling of the county yeo- 
manry, and other similar occurrences, relieve the county- 
town from the quietness which it would otherwise experi- 
ence. In many instances, however, it has happened that 
a place of former insignificance has sprung up with all its 
interests flourishing in pristine vigour, while those of 
the older town have decayed. In some instances the 
assizes are held alternately at two towns in the same 
county, both being equally entitled to the privilege, and 
the convenience of the shire being promoted by the 
arrangement. 

Many towns, as Nottingham, Hull, and Southampton, 
are counties in themselves, and are called by Blackstone 
Counties Corporate. Ia some the judges hold separate 
assizes for the “county of the city or town.” 

Another class of towns is the Corporate Towns. The 
cathedral city and the county-town may be, and they usu- 
ally are, incorporated places ; but the number of munici- 








* «Penny Cyclopedia, art, Cry, 
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al boroughs which are not included in these two classes 
is about 140. They present every variety in size and 
character, from the newly-incorporated towns of Man- 
chester and Birmingham, to the most ancient of 
the small boroughs. The origin of the municipal consti- 
tution of our ancient boroughs is interwoven with the 
earliest circumstances of English history, and their regu- 
lations and bye-laws were established in practice long 
before they were settled by law. tre 

There are in England 181 Parliamentary Cities and 
Boroughs, which return 306 burgesses to parliament. 
By the act for Amending the Representation of the 
People, passed in 1832, 56 places which had become too 
insignificant to have a disproportionate share of con 
influence were disfranchised, and 30 other boroughs were 
to return only one member in future instead of two. 
Many of the new parliamentary boroughs belong to 
none of the three preceding classes of towns. 

The great Seaports and Naval and Military Arsenals 
are closely connected with the commerce and power of 
the country. Most of these places have become of im- 
portance within the last two centuries—since, in fact, we 
possessed a navy and a numerous commercial marine. 
The great seaports of Liverpool, Hull, Bristol, Newcastle, 
and the other seaport towns of England, amounting in 
all to about forty, offer to the most experienced 
observer something calculated to excite reflection, and 
some improvement worthy of being transplanted to other 
similar places. The great arsenals and dock-yards of 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Pembroke, and Sheerness are 
rich in the mechanical application of science, art, and skill. 

Towns of secondary and lower degrees of importance 
may be classed generally as Market Towns. The petty 
sessions of the peace are usually held in towns of this 
class, and many of them have become the centre of the 
Poor-Law Unions, the guardians holding their weekly 
meetings there on the market-day. Some of these towns, 
although not possessed of the parliamentary franchise, 
have been raised in importance since the passing of the 
Reform Act, being selected as places for the nomination of 
knights of the shire and polling-places ; and in some very 
small towns the revising-barristers hold their courts for 
passing the lists of persons entitled to vote for the elec- 
tion of members of parliament. The greatest possible 
variety exists amongst this class of towns. Some are the 
centre of an agricultural district, and their trade consists 
in exchanging the productions of the town for the pro- 
duce of the country ; the farmer and the housewife, after 
having sold their corn and cattle, or butter and egys, ex- 
pending a portion of their receipts with the grocer, 
draper, and other tradesmen. Others are conveniently 
situated between a district of production and one of 
extensive consumption, and dealers are largely engaged in 
transferring corn and grain of all kinds, and the produc- 
tions of agricultural industry generally, from one district 
to another, their extensive warehouses forming a promi- 
nent feature in the town, which is the centre of their opera- 
tions. Again, some towns are situated at the mouth of a 
river, or at the head of its tidal navigation, and there is 
cither a direct trade with foreign countries, or foreign and 
colonial merchandise is brought from some other port. 
But the circumstances which regulate the external cir- 
cumstances of towns of inferior importance are too nu- 
merous to admit of even generalization ; although, however 
insignificant a place may be, it is always an interesting 
inquiry to trace the leading causes which have contributed 
to form a community, and still continue to sustain its 
internal welfare. 

The growth of the great Manufacturing Towns pre- 
sents in a significant form the combined results which 
are produced by the union of large physical and moral 
resources when directed to industrial objects. The very 
appearance of these seats of the great staple branches of 
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facture, and the manufactures of stuffs and worsteds, of 
linen, silk, hardwares, and cutlery—produces a singular 
effect upon the stranger who witnesses for the first time 
the quantity and density of the smoke emitted from their 
tall chimneys. 

The cotton manufacture has been created within the 
last fifty years, and all those towns in which it is carried 
on have assumed altogether a new character and appear- 
ance within this period. Manchester, the great centre 
of the cotton trade, in which the value of the cotton goods 
produced is at least equal to two-thirds of the total value 
of all the cotton goods manufactured in Great Britain, is 
surrounded byAshton, Bolton, Bury,Blackburn, Stockport, 
Wigan, Preston, and many manufacturing villages. The an- 
nual value of the cotton manufacture exceeds 30),000,000/. ; 
it employs a capital of upwards of 34,000,000/., above 
one-fourth of which is invested in machinery and 
mills; it gives employment to a million and a half of 
people, lef supplies many European countries and the 
vast continents of North and South America, and parts 
of Asia, with manufactured productions. The industrial, 
social, and moral aspects of the population of the great 
Lancashire cotton district are in every way worthy of 
attention. To persons not conversant with the gigantic 
operations of the cotton trade, the facts which may be 
related of its extraordinary progress are scarcely credible. 
Six years ago it was thought that it had reached nearly 
its utmost limits; but while in 1832 the quantity of 
cotton wool admitted for home consumption did not 
exceed 269,616,640 lbs., it amounted last year to 
378,019,680, the quantity admitted in the previous year 
having been 363,684,232 lbs. The total official value of 
the exports of cotton yarn and cotton manufactured goods 
is now about 50,000,000/. annually. Since 1835, the 
steam-power employed in the cotton manufactories of 
Lancashire and Cheshire has been increased from 24,597 
horses’ power to 39,974, or 62 per cent. Between 1801 
and 1831 the increase of population in, Manchester, 
Salford, and the suburbs was 109 per cent. ; and since 
1831 the increase has probably been still more rapid, it 
being calculated that for every additional horse power in 
steam-engines the services of six individuals are re- 
quired.* Leeds, Halifax, Huddersfield, and Rochdale, 
the principal seats of the woollen cloth manufacture, 
have nearly doubled their population in the thirty 
years ending 1831, having amounted ‘in the aggregate 
to 171,210 in 1801, and to 341,760 in 1831. Bradford 
is the principal town in which the stuff and worsted 
manufacture is carried on: the population, which 
amounted to 29,704 in 1801, had reached 76,996 in 
1831 ; and the increase has since been very large, 700 
new houses having been built in 1833. We cannot do 
more than allude to Norwich, the seat of the bomba- 
zeen manufacture; Leicester and Nottingham, of the 
hosiery and lace trades; Macclesfield and Derby, 
of silks; the towns in Staffordshire and Warwickshire, 
with their manufactures of hardware and earthenware ; 
and Sheffield, with its cutlery, silver plate, and hardware 
manufactures. From 1821 to 1831 the increase of the 
population of Birmingham was 54 per cent., having been 
raised from 106,722 to 146,986 ; and it is now supposed 
to be 180,000. Sheffield increased 40 per cent., from 
65,275 in 1821, to 91,692 in 1831, and it is now believed 
to amount to at least 120,000. In these large towns 
the number of new houses building is generally from 400 
* The introduction of this additional amount of steam-power 
in cotton manufactories since 1835 (15,377 horse-power), presup- 
poses the employment of 93,262 “mill-hands ;” and taking into 
account the unemployed members of their families, as well as the 
families of other classes of workmen whose services will be re- 
quired, there will be a demand consequent upon this extension of 
steam-power of at least 200,000 persons. Bit for the improve- 


ments constantly taking place in machinery it would have been 
impossible that the cotton-trade could have reached:its present 





industry—of the cotton manufacture, the woollen manu- 


importance, as the demand for workmen could not have been sup- 
plied fast enough, 
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to 600. Further illustrations of the increase of popula- 
tion in the large manufacturing towns are unnecessary, 
but we may show by a more general view the changes 
which have taken place in those counties in which manu- 
factures are principally carried on. The increase of 
population from 1700 to 1831 was 154 per cent. for 
England; but for the county of Lancaster the rate of 
increase was eight hundred per cent. ; for Warwickshire, 
251 per cent.; Staffordshire, 250; Nottinghamshire, 
246; Cheshire, 212; and in Durham, Monmouth, Wor- 
cester, and Salop, the increase varied from 119 to 136 
per cent. The total population of ten manufacturing 
counties was 2,529,000 in 1801, and 4,406,000 in 1831. 
It is evident that these counties must present greater 
and more frequeut instances of change, and, it is hoped, 
in many respects, of improvement, than those parts of 
England in which the progress of population has been 
much less rapid. Lancashire, which had a population of 
only 166,200 in 1700, contained 1,335,800 inhabitants 
m 1831, and it now contains above 1,500,000; but 
while the population of this county has been increased in 
the proportion of 800 per cent. in 130 years, that of the 
agricultural counties has only increased 84 per cent. in 
the same time. In the manufacturing dis.ricts almost 
all publie buildings for religious, charitable, educational, 
commercial, scientific, and literary purposes have sprung 
up within the last half century. In 1794 poor’s rate, 
assessed on property in Manchester at the rate of 5s. 
in the pound,. produced only 9270/.: in 1834 the sum 
of 44,396/. was raised from an assessment of 2s. 6d. 
We have said that the existing relations of society in 
the great manufacturing towns of the North of England 
are deserving of attention, and we might have asserted 
that it was a duty to investigate the tendency of those 
peculiarities in which they differ from other communities. 
Tn an agricultural village or town situated in an agricul- 
tural district there is usually found a variety of grades, 
but each exists in just proportions; and though there is 
a great difference between the two extremities of society 
in these places, = the links which connect them together 
are separately almost imperceptible. There is the rich 
resident landowner in the immediate vicinity, and in the 
town the clergy, the members of the legal and medical 
professions, bankers, and the richer class of tradesmen ; 
also the middle class of tradesmen and the small shop- 
keepers, The ranks of the labouring class are nearly 
as diversified, comprising the skilled artisan and the man 
who has little more than the command of his animal 
powers. There is great fixedness in a community like 
this. The larger number of families have been connected 
with the same place, have perhaps been engaged in the 
same pursuits for many generations. The history of 
each family, its fortunes, its virtues, or vices, are known 
to the neighbourhood. In respect to the industrious pur- 
suits of such a community, employment seems to have 
sprung up because there were people to be employed. 
But very different is the position of a manufacturing 
town. Social gradations do not exist in the same pro- 
portions, and the employed constitute relatively a much 
larger class than in an agricultural town. So great has 
been the demand for ‘ hands,’ that individuals and whole 
families have immigrated from other distmcts, and an 
incongruous population is furnished by the poorest dis- 
tricts of Ireland* and the most pauperized parishes of 
England. The means of subsistence abound; but a 
population hastily collected together can scarcely be 
expected to possess a home, in the true sense of 
the word. A single manufacturer sometimes employs a 
thousand or fifteen hundred persons, and it is impossible 
* In Lancashire there are about 200,000 Irish and their imme- 
diate descendants. In the ten years from 1801 the immigration 
from Ireland and various districts in England amounted at least 
to an annual average of 4500 persons; from 1811 to 1821 it rose 
to 3800; and from 1821 to 1831 the number of immigrants had 
reached 17.000 per annum, 
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that he should know anything of their individual charac- 
ter. Therefore, the operative classes, isolated in the 
streets of cottages in which they dwell, are under the 
influence of only that sort of public opinion which exists 
amongst persons exactly in the same circumstances as 
themselves. The only ties which connect them with any 
other part of the community are those which subsist 
between employers and employed, and these are, from 
obvious causes, purely commercial. Seldom or never are 
the two classes found co-operating for any public object. 
Most of the large towns not being incorporated, the ele- 
ments of self-government can scarcely be said to exist ; 
whereas the social organization of such a community 
should be constructed with a view to promote the union 
of different classes, and to counteract their natural ten- 
dency to become isolated, each seeking its own separate 
advantage. This evil might be corrected in some degree 
by the incorporation of the manufacturing towns, and the 
larger the population of each, the more numerous should 
be its municipal divisions, for by this organization only is 
it possible to create a community in which public opinion 
and social responsibilities can be properly felt; and it 
would really appear that in the very large manufacturing 
towns these are the only circumstances under which those 
kindly feelings which should subsist amongst the various 
orders of society can be practically maintained and kept 
constantly in a wholesome state of activity. The exercise 
of some sort of municipal power conjointly with other 
ranks would also give the operative classes practical ideas 
on the subject of good government. 

The last class of towns are as distinct as possible in 
character from those we have just noticed. They are 
simply Pleasure Towns ; for though some few persons 
do resort to such places on account of broken health, 
the majority are in search of pleasure, amusement, and 
relaxation. Brighton, sometimes termed a city of palaces, 
contained a population of only 7300 in 1801, which had 
been increased to 40,300 in 1831. Cheltenham had 
increased from 3076 to 23,000 in the same period. The 
number of towns of the same class has much increased 
within the last half century. A century ago the world 
of fashion chiefly resorted to Bath and Tunbridge Wells. 


The Copper Mines of Cornwall.—At a meeting of the 
London Statistical Society, a most interesting communica- 
tion was read by the chairman (Sir C. Lemon, Bart.), on 
the Origin and Progress of the Copper-Mines of Cornwall. 
Copper, ‘probably the produce of mines more especially 
wrought for tin, was known at an early period, though in 
quantities not answering to the demand; for in the time of 
Henry VIII. a prohibition was issued inst its export. 
The amount of wages to the miners and others for 1836 was 
calculated at 482,1167, and fer 1837 at 408,700. In two 
mines only, in 1836, the number of 4067 persons were em- 
ployed to raise 32,500 tons of ore, including 2369 men, and 
1705 women and boys. In 59 mines there was a return of 





10,624 men, and 7292 women and children. The average | 


per head of pay per month was 51s. 6d. for the men, and 
lds. 6d. for the women. In 1837 there were employed 
19,025 persons, of whom 11,282 were men, and 7743 women 
and boys. In 152 mines nearly the total estimated number 


of the population at work gave a total of 27,186 persons. — 


In 1836 the consumption of timber was 36,407 loads, which, — 


at four trees to a load, is equal to 144,000 trees. If these 


trees grew at ten feet apart they would cover 330 acres of © 


ground, and if they were 120 years old it would require the 


produce of 39,600 acres of Norwegian forest to supply the © 


mines of Cornwall. The annual consumption of gunpowder 
is about 300 tons, and, at the price of 1836, of 44/. per ton, 


the value consumed per annum is about 13,200/. The 


deaths from causes which might be easily obviated are very 


numerous, proceeding from accidents by gunpowder, and 


the diseases of the chest, arising almost entirely from the ~ 


effect of ascending from the greatest depths with exhausted 


strength : taking between the ages of 10 and 60, these were, © 


in 1836, as 294 to 158.—Journai of Statistical Society. 
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